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nine-tenths of its influence.1 It undoubtedly sug-
geSted firSt Rookwood and then Jack Shepfard to
Ainsworth, and Started the series of so-called " New-
gate Novels," which, although moralists declared they
would destroy the civic virtues of the young, became
nevertheless the mainStay of Lloyd's Atlas^ Reynolds'
Miscellany and other treasures of fierce fiftion, and
finally evolved into the Hogarth House shockers and
other boys' " bloods " of the 'eighties and 'nineties.

The entertainment quality of Paul Clifford is
undeniable, and is due in large degree to the guSto and
enjoyment with which it was evidently written. Bul-
wer's ordinary life, it will be remembered, was Still
running smoothly. Certainly, between the courting
of his mother's favour and the pressure of unceasing
novel-writing, he was not without his agitations; but
in comparison with the worries and torments which
followed the move into Hertford Street in January
1830, those final months of 1829 were months of
halcyon calm. And this calm is reflected in the care-
free surface of the novel. Paul Clifford is the laSt of
Bulwer's Glories to possess a genuine light-hearted-
ness. Despite its serious purpose it is a youthful
and high-spirited book, which from its very liveli-
ness has pathos, seeing how soon fate was to crush
that element from its author's mind, to substitute a
Strained solemnity for challenging impudence, and a
forced sardonic wit for heedless playful humour.

Of the more specialist elements in the novel, that of
contemporary political satire is nowadays of rather
academic interest. But at the time it attracted much
attention, luring critics of Strong party views to heated
debate among themselves. To the publishers, con-

1 Even Frosts Magazine admitted (May 1836) that Paul Clifford
and Eugene Aram would probably retain their popularity, because of
the perennial attraction to novel-readers of criminals, corsairs and
bold bad men generally.